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- DO YOU KNOW THAT * 


The hottest stars do not give off the 
most heat. 


An outboard motor that runs under 
the water is a new type of engine for 
motorboats. 


When freshly cut, mahogany is not 
deep red but light red or even pink in 
color. 

A string of 15,000 tiny stone beads 
was found in a jar in a Pueblo ruin in 
Arizona. 


A chemical bath or an electrochem- 
ical treatment will change the bluish- 
silver surface of aluminum to any one 
of many different shades. 


Pure water, in which there are no ice- 
particles or germ crystals, freezes spon- 
taneously at 1.9 degrees Centigrade, in- 
stead of the usual zero, experiments have 
proved. 


Young fish in state hatcheries have 
to take baths, with acetic acid for soap, 
to clean off fungus growths. 

From time immemorial, China and 
India have absorbed annually about two- 
thirds of the world’s output of silver. 


A new dining car for an eastern rail- 
road has an air conditioning system 
which extracts dust, soot, and cinders 
from the air before sending it into the 
car. 

An engineer states that radio recep- 
tion this year has been exceptionally 
good, and that this condition fits in with 
the prediction that the minimum of the 
eleven-year sun spot cycle would be a 
good radio year, as in 1920 and 1921, 
when a little 50-watt station could be 
heard 3,000 miles. 


A copper nugget found last year 
weighed 35 tons. 
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MEDICINE 


Fleas Can Probably Transmit 
Typhus Fever, Scientists Say 


First Definite Incrimination of Fleas As Possible Carrier 
Made By U. S. Health Service Research Workers 


OR THE first time the flea has been 

definitely incriminated as a probable 
vector in the transmission of typhus 
fever in this country. Experiments 
indicating this have just been reported 
by Drs. R. E. Dyer, A. S. Rumreich and 
L. F. Badger of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Typhus fever in the Old World seems 
to be of slightly different type from the 
disease in the New World, and is trans- 
mitted by the body louse. It has been 
called jail fever and ship fever and was 
very prevalent in jails, ctowded barracks 
and ships, city slums, and wherever peo- 
ple lived in congestion and filth. The 
disease has never reached serious epi- 
demic proportions in the United States 
and for many years very few cases have 
been reported. 

The fact that the disease occurred in 
people who were not infested with lice 
led American investigators to suspect 
that some other insect was transmitting 
typhus fever in this country. 

Drs. Dyer, Rumreich and Badger in- 
vestigated cases of typhus which oc- 
curted on premises in the immediate 
vicinity of food-handling establishments 
in Baltimore in the late summer and 
fall of 1930. They found these prem- 
ises heavily infested with rats. These 
animals were trapped and combed for 
fleas. About three dozen fleas were ob- 
tained from the rats and their nests. 

The fleas were ground up and the 

emulsion injected into guinea pigs, 
which contracted a disease like typhus 
fever. The clinical symptoms and the 
appearance of the organs and tissues 
corresponded with the symptoms and 
signs in guinea pigs that had been in- 
oculated with a strain of American or 
New World typhus fever. 
: Guinea pigs which had recovered 
from an attack of endemic typhus pro- 
duced by the New World strain were 
apparently immune to subsequent inocu- 
lation with the strain obtained from the 
flea emulsion. 

‘Typhus fever is not to be confused 
with typhoid fever. The latter is caused 


by a bacillus, the former by a virus too 
small to be seen through the most 
powerful microscope. Typhus fever is 
transmitted by the bite of infected lice 
and probably by fleas. Typhoid is 
transmitted by infected food, water or 
milk, and attacks the intestines chiefly. 
Typhoid fever is less often fatal than 
typhus fever. There is no known vac- 
cine for typhus fever, while there is a 
preventive inoculation for typhoid. 


Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


METEOROLOGY 


Foggiest Spot of U. S. A. 
Brightened Up in 1930 


HE FOGGIEST spot in the United 

States brightened up a little in 1930, 
and had only 1,562 hours of fog, so 
lighthouse keepers at Moose Peak, 
Maine, have reported to the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

At Moose Peak, records for the past 
sixteen years show a yearly average of 
1,607 hours of fog. Runners-up on 


Moose Peak’s record are Libbey Island 
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and Petit Manan, also on the Maine 
coast. They are foggy a good deal of 
the time but cannot quite match Moose 
Peak’s figures. 

The U. S. Lighthouse Service states 
that Point Reyes Light Station holds the 
record for fog on the Pacific Coast, with 
an average of 1,398 hours per year for 
1) years. 

In 1907, Seguin Light Station in 
Maine threw its beams out in more fog 
than has ever since been recorded by 
any station: 2,734 hours of thick atmos- 
phere. The fog horn was blowing a 
third of the time at this station during 
that year. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Round Temple Is 
Rare Find in Aztec Ruins 


ROUND temple of the Aztecs, 

built layer upon layer like a five- 
storied cake, each higher layer smaller 
than the one below it, is the rare dis- 
covery made by government archacol- 
ogists of the State of Mexico, who are 
working at Calixtlahuaca. The name of 
the site translated from the Aztec would 
be something like Prairieville. 

The excavations at Calixtlahuaca re- 
cently begun by the state government 
under the direction of Jose Garcia 
Payon, are being made at nine different 
places. Numerous pyramids and ter- 
races indicate that the ruins will rank 
among the most important of Mexico's 
newer archaeological sites. 

ihe round temple is found to have a 





FIND PROBABLE CARRIER OF NEW WORLD TYPHUS FEVER 


Drs. L. F. Badger, left, and R. E. Dyer, right, who worked with Dr. A. 8. Rumreich in 
the study of typhus. 
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grand stairway on the east leading to 
the topmost layer. Some of the layers 
have vertical sides, while the sides of 
other layers slant outward and down- 
ward. Like many other Aztec struc- 
tures, the building was enlarged during 
its lifetime by covering the original 
smaller structure with earth and rock: 
and then re-facing it with stone and 
plaster. Judging from an interior stair- 
way under the present outer stairs, and 
judging from other architectural feat- 
ures, there may be as many as three 
temples on the site, like a nest of boxes. 

At the foot of the grand stairway a 
circular stone about three feet in di- 
ameter was found. This appears to be 
a smaller copy of a great Aztec sacrifi- 
cial stone now in the Mexico City Mu- 
seum. It is carved in symbols meaning 
“precious liquid,” which referred to 
blood 

The round temple is believed to have 
been sacred to Quetzalcoatl, god of the 
wind or sky 
News Letter, February 21 
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WHEN TO REMAIN INDOORS, 
If you want to avoid traffic during the hours when the greatest number of fatal automo- 
bile accidents occur. In 1930, the hour between seven and eight claimed most victims, 
2,665 people. Thirty-eight per cent of the accidents which resulted in deaths hap. 
pened in the five hours between 4 and 9 p. m. 


More Americans Killed 
By Autos Than by World War 


Accident Toll During Past 18 Months Was 50,900, While 
A. E. F. Lost 50,510 Men During Equal Time Period 


ORE LIVES lost in the 

United States during the last year 
and a half as a result of automobile ac- 
cidents than in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces during a year and a half 
of the World War, a survey by statis- 
ticians of the Travelers Insurance Co. 
here shows. 

During 18 months of the World War 
50,510 members of the A. E. F. were 
killed in action or died of wounds. 
During the last 18 months 50,900 per- 
sons were killed in automobile accidents 
in this country 

The 1930 total of deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents was 32,500, the statis- 
ticians determined from reports of 40 
states. This represents an increase of 
more than 1,200 over the 1929 total, 


were 


although gasoline consumption dropped 
more than one billion gallons in 1930, 
with consequent reduction of mileage 
craveled by automobiles. 

“Men were behind the wheel in 93 
out of every 100 cars in accidents caus- 
ing deaths and non-fatal injuries in 


1930, with women being the drivers in 
the remaining seven,” the records 
showed. ‘Whether the better record of 
women drivers as to fatalities is due to 
better driving, or not being behind the 
wheel for as many miles as men on the 
average, is not indicated.” 

In over half the fatal accidents, the 
drivers were between the ages of 25 and 
54. In nearly a third more, the drivers 
were between 18 and 24 years. 

One-half the automobile fatalities oc- 
curred in collisions with pedestrians, 
one-fifth in collisions with other auto- 
mobiles and about one-tenth in collis- 
ions with fixed objects. 

Over half the non-fatal injuries were 
from collisions with other automobiles 
and one-third of such injuries occurred 
in collisions with pedestrians. 

The large number of motor vehicle 
fatalities cannot be charged up to the 
automobile itself. About nine-tenths of 
the killed and injured were victims of 
automobiles in good mechanical condi- 
tion at the time of the accident. Most 


of the automobiles involved in these ac- 
cidents were private passenger Cars, 
though this class also represents most of 
the total motor vehicle registration in 
the country. 

“Three specific driving violations by 
operators of automobiles were responsi- 
ble, in whole or in part, for 68 per cent. 
of the 1930 accidents due to improper 
driving. They were exceeding the speed 
limit, driving on the wrong side of the 
road, and failing to grant right-of-way,” 
the report stated. Violations of driving 
regulations by motorists played a part in 
over two-thirds of all the accidents. 
News Letter, February 21, 1981 


Science 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Everglades Park Bill 
Now on House Calendar 


_ bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a national park in the south- 
ern Everglades of Florida has been 
passed by the Senate and is now on 
the House calendar. Friends of the 
measure hope to see it enacted before 
Congress adjourns, so that the work of 
acquiring the land for presentation to 
the U. S. National Park Service may go 
forward. 

The area is unique in that it shelters an 
almost unimaginable wealth of animal 
and plant life under tropical conditions 
and yet is easily accessible to thousands 
of persons of only moderate means and 


limited time for travel. 
Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 
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psy CHOLOGY 


Criminals Who Will Repeat 
Detected by Simple Test 


Ability to Change Readily Habits of Drawing With Pencil 
indicate Whether Criminal Can Reform 


HE “REPEATERS” among delin- 

quents and criminals are those who 
are unable to break their old automatic 
habits, and this inability can be detected 
by a simple test of mirror drawing, Dr. 
J. Q Holsopple has reported to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

“Any psychologist whose human ma- 
terial consists of convicted and commit- 
ted thieves, murderers, embezzlers, and 
prostitutes, while learning the inade- 
quacy of the old superstition that crim- 
inals always return to the scene of their 
crimes, should be more impressed than 
most psychologists usually are with the 
heavy obligation to explain the scan- 
dalously high frequency with which 
criminals do return to the scenes of 
their ‘reformations,’ ’’ he said. 

To take Dr. Holsopple’s test, the de- 
linquent traces with a pencil the outline 
of a six-pointed star while watching the 
star and his hand in a mirror. He can- 
not see the star directly, and the mirror 
apparently reverses all the movements 
of drawing. To succeed he must break 
his old habits used in ordinary drawing 
or tracing where the work is watched 
directly. 

“Those for whom the drawing was 
difficult were slow,” Dr. Holsopple said. 
“Their lines were very heavy, very light, 
or alternately very light and very heavy. 
Their digressions from the correct path 
were numerous and wide. They wanted 
to stop trying, they found themselves 
unable to move their hand, or at best 
able only to move it through slight and 
aimless excursions. Diffuse energy was 
expended in many pointless ways. They 
laughed, sighed, squeezed their pencils 
more tightly, and thought out alibis. 

“Those for whom the drawing was 
easy worked quickly, uniformly, without 
waste energy, persistently, and without 
alibis.”’ 

Dr. Holsoppie found that the habit- 
ual criminal or delinquent repeater is 
unable to successfully break his old 
habits of drawing and pass the test. 

That lack of religious training does 


not cause delinquency is indicated by 
the results of an investigation reported 
to the American Association by Dr. G. 
R. Mursell, of the Ohio Department of 
Public Welfare. Dr. Mursell has given 
tests of Biblical knowledge, religious at- 
titudes and moral and social attitudes to 
800 delinquents between the ages of 12 
and 18, and to 600 non-delinquents of 
the same ages. Half the group was 
Catholic, and half Protestant. He also 
had them fill out a questionnaire giving 
such items as number of times they at- 
tended church and Sunday school, and 
frequency with which they said their 
prayers. He found no significant rela- 
tion between these measures of religious 
training and amount of delinquency. 
Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 


CHEMISTRY BOTANY 


Seeds Of Rubber Tree 
Yield Valuable Oil 


HE rubber planters of the Dutch 
East Indies, with profits depressed 
by the present low price of rubber, are 
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seeking to recoup by extracting oil from 
seeds of the Para rubber tree. An item 
in the German scientific journal Die 
Umschau states that rubber-seed oil has 
in considerable measure the drying 
properties that make linseed oil valu- 
able, and that it can compete to advan- 
tage with linseed oil, because it is at 
present about 20 to 25 per cent. 
cheaper. It is used in the manufacture 
of paint, linoleum and soap. 

Hevea, the Para rubber tree, is a 
botanical cousin of the castor bean, 
whose seed has long been a source of 
a widely used oil. Rubber seed oilcake 
cannot be used for cattle feed because 
it is poisonous. The planters therefore 
burn it under their boilers. Gathering 
the seed for pressing in the Dutch East 
Indies is made practicable through the 
low labor costs. 

News Letter, 1981 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 


Gulf Stream Writes 
Own Temperature Record 


HE SMALL variations of the Gulf 

Stream from its usual and 
temperature are now being investigated 
over a wider territory than ever before, 
since the Munson Line steamship 
Munargo has installed a seawater 
thermograph for mapping the tempera- 
ture of the waters along its course. 

Sailing out of New York the 
Munargo shortly steams across the Gulf 
Stream, and into the Antilles Current. 
When its route takes it to the east coast 


course 


Pa 


Fairchild 


Aerial Surveys. 


WHERE CONVERSATION BEGINS TO JUMP THE OCEANS 
Radio telephone calls to Europe and to South America originating anywhere in 
this country are brought to these transoceanic antenna systems of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company at Lawrenceville, N. J. The long line of towers car- 
ries three separate antennae for three commercial telephone circuits to Europe and the 
short line of towers in the foreground supports one antenna for service to South 
America. The antennae are a network of wires hanging like a curtain in a_ vertical 
plane. Back of each exciter curtain of wires is a reflector curtain which, acting like a 
mirror, projects and intensifies the radio waves in the right direction. 
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of South America it also passes through 
the North Equatorial Current, and 
finally into the South Equatorial Cur- 
rent. Returning through the same cur- 
rents, the seawater thermograph of the 
Munargo brings back two records for 
comparison from each voyage over its 
regular route. 

This extends considerably the area of 
investigation in the western Atlantic, 
which has been conducted for one to 
five years by six steamship lines in co- 
operation with Clark University, the U 


MINING 


S. Weather Bureau, the Canadian 
Meteorological Service, and the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society. 

A seawater thermograph is a sort of 
thermometer, the bulb of which projects 
into the large flow of sea water that is 
pumped into a steamship to cool the 
exhaust steam. The instruments that 
travel farthest at this time are those on 
the Panama Pacific line from New York 
to San Francisco, which bring back a 
record of 10,000 miles of sea currents 


from each trip. 


News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Science 


Source of Half World's Gold 
utput Nearing Exhaustion 


A’ THE END of 15 years the pres- 
ent gold mines of South Africa, 
which now supply over half of the en- 
tire world output, are expected to be 
near the end of their gold production, 
F. Lynwood Garrison, Philadelphia min- 
ing engineer, warned members of the 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers at their annual 
meeting in New York this week. 

The future production of the Wit- 
watersrand’s gold mines, said Mr. Gar- 
rison, depends on the possibility of min- 
ing and milling profitably the large ton- 
nage of relatively low-grade ores known 
to exist in that area. 

A report by the director of the U. S. 
Mint, Robert J. Grant, presented figures 
showing that the production of new 
gold is mounting throughout the world 
following the decline that set in after 
the World War. Since the discovery of 
America, 40,000 tons of gold have been 
produced throughout the world, Mr. 
Grant estimates. 

In the production of new gold, he 
said, South Africa not only stands first 
just now but in recent years has been 
far in the lead of all other regions. In 
the future economic development of the 
world, therefore, the South African sup- 
ply of the standard metal is of para- 
mount importance. 

During the next few years, African 
production will become even more im- 
portant, the Mint director's report said, 
despite the critical technical problems 
at present facing the gold industry of 


that continent 
Bankers joined the engineers in dis- 
cussing whether enough gold is being 


business 


mined and whether the present 


depression is related to the gold supply. 
The money users of the nation plan to 
join forces with the engineers in con- 
serving the gold supply by devising 
methods of using less gold in their 
monetary dealings, George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank, indicated in his discussion. 

Prof. Lewis G. Grafton, geologist of 
Harvard University, reviewed the geo- 
logical prospects of future gold produc- 
tion as a result of a recent visit to all 
the major gold producing areas. 

21, 1931 
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INVENTION METEROLOGY 


New Scale Invented 
For Measuring Snow 


EATHER BUREAU officials are 

interested in a new type of snow- 
weighing scale which has been invented 
by George D. Clyde of the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Getting an accurate knowledge of the 
snowfall in the forests of the West is 
an important part of the job of forest- 
ers in that land of dry summers. 

Snow gauging is done by plunging 
a tube into the snow and pulling up a 
sample core, very much as a delicatessen 
dealer ‘‘plugs” a watermelon. Since 
some snow samples are much flufher 
than others, these snow cores cannot be 
measured directly but must be weighed, 
and special spring scales are used for 
the purpose. 

Those in use at present have pointers 
and dials, which make their readings 
more accurate, but also make them 
heavier and often a nuisance to handle 
when a field man is trying to make a 
series of readings during a blizzard or 
in a cold snap with the temperature 40 
degrees below zero. Mr. Clyde's scale 1s 
made of two light tubular parts, with 
a sensitive spring, and its scale is ruled 
vertically. There is little about it to get 
out of order, and it is very compact 
and light. 


Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Molecules Rebound Safely 


From White- 


HEMICAL molecules can be _ han- 

dled very roughly without breaking 
them into fragments, experiments by 
Prof. F. O. Rice and Dr. Harold T. 
Byck at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., demonstrate. 

Prof. Rice's work gives one answer 
to a problem that has occupied the at- 
tention of physical chemists for twenty 
years: how is heat transferred from the 
walls of a container to the gas inside— 
which is continuously in motion ? 

Acetone molecules which ordinarily 
decompose at a temperature of 1000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit into the gas methane 
and other products, were bounced from 
a white hot platinum surface at 2900 
degrees Fahrenheit without change, in 


ot Surface 


Prof. Rice’s experiments. Previously it 
had been assumed that a certain frac- 
tion of the molecules sit down on the 
surface for a while, then get up and 
leave. When things get this hot it seems 
they cannot be persuaded to stay on the 
hot surface. 

Many chemical substances decompose 
when heated, as the amateur housewife 
knows from her cooking. Prof. Rice 
has been attempting to decide whether 
this decomposition is due to the heat 
rays from the walls of the vessel en- 
closing the substance or to the fact that 
at higher temperatures the gas mole- 
cules collide more violently with each 
other. 

Science 1931 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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What Babies Think About 


Babies Understand Before They Can Speak, Psychologists 
Find as They Study the Month-by-Month Growth of Infants 


By ELIZABETH SPENCE 


HAT are baby’s secret thoughts? 

Babies understand what is said 
long before they are able to speak, psy- 
chologists have discovered. Wherefore, 
parents are reminded to think before 
they talk in front of even very young 
infants and to count ten, or a hundred 
and ten, before indulging in a family 
tiff while the baby looks on. 

“Blissful as a babe” may not be so 
blissful as commonly supposed, some 
of the modern evidence shows. If the 
babe in mind happens to be less than 
a month old, the chances are especially 
against his being a really contented 
creature, for the moment, Prof. Char- 
lotte Buhler concluded from her studies 
of children in the clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. She based her conclu- 
sions on the things the baby turned 
toward as if to reach and the things it 
turned away from as if to avoid. Food 
appeared to be the only solace of the 
very young child, whereas he found a 
variety of things strange and frighten- 
ing. 

As the child develops, the world be- 
comes a less strange place and conse- 
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quently more pleasant. Pleasure de- 
rived from the mastery of a new life 
adjustment was strikingly illustrated by 
the antics of a child learning to stand. 
This child in the Vienna laboratory was 
so happy in his newly learned accom- 
plishment that he would not lie down 
to go to sleep and actually went to 
sleep standing. When the child was 
awakened by the nurse’s attempt to lay 
him down on the bed, he showed signs 
0: anger and insisted on struggling to 
his proud, upright position again. 

Adults and older children may speak 
for themselves but the baby perforce 
keeps his own counsel, save what is told 
by the language of movement, laughter, 
and tears. Hence the need to observe 
every action and expression, if a clue to 
baby thought is to be found. 

Very elaborate equipment and tech- 
nique have been developed in the con- 
duct of these experiments. In a recent 
study of the first year of life in Vienna, 
for instance, relays of trained observers 
under the direction of Prof. Charlotte 
Buhler watched babies of one to twelve 
months old continuously during twenty- 
four-hour periods. At night the ob- 
servers sat in the dim light in which 
the children were accustomed to sleep 


and took notes by an electric flashlight 
which they were careful to hold so that 
it would not cast a reflection on the 
babies. 

Prof. Buhler and her assistants de- 
vised a series of baby tests on the basis 
of the records from months of day and 
night observation. While these are not 
actually the first baby tests, they are the 
first which attempt to make such a fine 
distinction between the various age 
stages in the infant's development. 
They are described by Prof. Buhler in 
The First Year of Life’. 

When his majesty, the infant, has 
reached the ripe age of two months, 
for instance, he may be expected to be 
enough of a sociable creature to respond 
to an adult's glance by gazing solemnly 
back into the eyes that have sought his 
glance. Signs of his growing mental 
ability are revealed by his fright at a 
loud sound or by searching head move- 
ments during prolonged sound, by 
focusing his eyes on an object, or by 
showing consciousness of a changing 
tone of voice. Holding the head erect, 
holding the head up in the prone posi- 
tion and turning away the head in a 
movement of flight from unpleasant 
objects are standard achievements of 
bodily control at that age. 

At three months, the baby returns a 
glance with smiling or cooing. Now 
when he is frightened by a strange 
touch, his whole (Turn to page 122) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Release of Cured Lepers 
Cause For Celebration 


LEVEN National 
Leprosarium, La., are 
awaiting the arrival of the order from 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of 


patients at the 
Carville, 


the U. S. Public Health Service which 
will release them from the institution 
and permit them to return to their 


homes and normal occupations. These 
patients have been pronounced cured of 
the disease and no longer a menace to 
the community. They come from eight 
different states and have been here for 
periods ranging from six years to eleven 


months. Since the U. S. Public Health 
Service took over the institution here 
ten years ago, 89 patients have been 


so released, including these eleven. 
The from the 
leprosarium here is always the occasion 
for a celebration. Garlands of flowers 
are hung about the necks of the lucky 
men and women who are returning to 
the outside world, and there are other 


release of patients 


festivities, 

Who the released patients are is gen- 
erally kept a secret. Many of the pa- 
tients register here under 
names and this is one place where the 
U. S$. Government conspires with peo- 
ple to help them conceal their identi- 
ties. No one need give his own name 
unless he wishes, and no one need sub- 
mit to photography 
News Lette 
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CHEMISTRY-ENGINEERIN¢ 


Life Of Books Depends 
On Condition Of Air 


HE RIGHT atmosphere is necessary 

for the health of books as well as 
of humans. 

Too much heat, certain gases, dust, 
and improper lighting all tend to 
shorten the lives of volumes on library 
shelves, recent studies conducted at the 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce have shown. 

Cabinets in which the atmospheric 
conditions can be varied at will are be- 
ing used in the experiments. Prelim- 
inary findings indicate that the drying 
out effect of heat is an important cause 
of the aging of paper 

Harmful effects of sulphur gases on 
measured. It is 
ir dioxide of the air 
paper and 


paper are now being 
thought that sulph 


I 
is readily f 


absorbed by 


changed by chemical reaction to sul- 


phuric acid which hastens the process 
of decomposition. 

Sulphur dioxide in the air has been 
found to be an important factor in the 
sudden deterioration of clothing in 
laundries in some communities, where 
industrial plants involve the burning of 
quantities of soft coal. That sulphur 
gases may have a similar damaging 
effect on books in city libraries is sug- 
gested by the fact that the sulphur pol- 
lution in some industrial centers is 
known to be equivalent to a downpour 
of 100 tons or more of sulphuric acid 
per square mile. 

As a means of lengthening the life 
span of books and documents, the gov- 
ernment investigators foresee a day 
when libraries will scientifically control 
the atmosphere surrounding their 
shelves. Regulating the heat and humid- 
ity, removing the dust and acid impuri- 
ties and minimizing the chemically ac- 
tive lights rays are suggested improve- 
ments for the future. 
News Letter, February 21, 1931 


oectrence 


Rice May Rival Corn 
As Fodder For Pigs 


HE RICE-FED hog of bottomland 

farms may some day be a rival for 
his corn-fed brother who now rules the 
uplands. 

This is suggested by experiments on 
the lower midwestern floodplains, de- 
scribed by Prof. W. C. Etheridge of 
the University of Missouri who was 
here recently for a conference called 
by the National Research Council. 

Rice, Prof. Etheridge reported, has 
been successfully grown on a large 
experimental scale 60 miles north of 
St. Louis. Ten acres of rich bottom 
land under rice cultivation yielded 877 
bushels. Some of the rice varieties 
tested ran 125 bushels to the acre. 

Feeding experiments on cattle and 
hogs were successful. Cattle did almost 
as well on a straight rice diet as they 
did on corn, and on a feed of rice plus 
corn they put on weight as rapidly as 
they did on a mainstay diet of corn 
alone. With hogs, rice alone gave re- 
sults equal to those obtained with corn 
alone. 

Prof Etheridge believes that we 
should begin to prepare now for a fu- 
ture in which farmers will slowly desert 
their present holdings on the hills and 
settle more and more on the rich but 
now largely neglected bottom lands. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 
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ANATOMY 


New Circulatory System 
Is Found In Brain 


a, system of blood circulation 
in the brain has been discovered 
by Dr. Gregor Popa and Una Fielding 
of University College, London. 

These investigators find that besides 
the system by which blood flows from 
heart to brain and back again, there is 
a secondary system conveying blood di- 
rectly from the pituitary gland to the 
mid-brain. This is called a portal sys- 
tem of circulation. The only other such 
system in the entire body is the portal 
system between the liver and the intes- 
tines. 

What part the newly discovered sys- 
tem may play in the distribution of the 
pituitary hormone, which exercises a 
powerful effect on the body, has not yet 
been determined. 


Science News Letter, 


February 21, 1931 


Lake Superior Level 
Was Once 54 Feet Lower 


F THE level of Lake Superior now 

stood where it apparently once was 
some time after the close of the Ice 
Age, Duluth and all the other cities on 
its shores would find themselves high 
and dry, and there would have to be 
a new set of lake ports. 

In dredgings brought up from under 
forty feet of water and fourteen feet 
of sand, L. R. Wilson of the University 
of Wisconsin has found a stratum of 
well-preserved peat, indicating that at 
some time in the past there was a 
marshy shore at that place, and that the 
lake level stood still long enough for a 
great accumulation of vegetable matter 
to take place. 

He says that the state of preservation 
of the leaves and other plant parts 
strongly indicates that the bed was 
formed after the Ice Age, rather than 
in a warm period between two advances 
of the glaciers. 


News Letter, February 21, 1931 
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Parrot Fever Appears 
In New York City 


EVELOPMENT of five human cases 

of parrot fever with one death in 

New York City has been reported to the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

The disease has been traced to six 
lovebirds which arrived in New York 
on Jan. 4. Three of these birds are 
now dead, one is under investigation at 
the Rockefeller Institute and two have 
escaped. The human have all 
been traced to two birds. 

Just a year ago, the U. S. Public 
Health Service banned the importation 
of any parrots, lovebirds or similar 
birds, following a severe outbreak of 
parrot fever. In October, 1930, this 
ban was modified so that birds could 
be imported subject to certain restric- 
tions, among them a stay of two weeks 
in quarantine for observation. The six 
lovebirds in question were held for the 
two-week quarantine and no signs of 
disease were observed. Apparently they 
harbored the germ or virus of the dis- 
ease, without being affected by it. Stu- 
dents of the question think that the 
change to a cold climate causes the de- 
velopment of the disease in birds that 
are infected. 

No.change will be made in the im- 
portation restrictions if no further out- 
breaks occur, officia!s of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service stated. 

News Letter, February 21, 
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PALEON TOLOG 


50-Million Year Old 
Whale Skeleton Found 


FIFTY million year old whale 

skeleton, nearly complete and in 
excellently preserved condition, has 
been found in the San Rafael Hills, 
near Los Angeles. 

The huge skull, eight feet long, with 
its lower jaw in place and the whole 
perfectly preserved, together with a 
large part of the skeleton, has been ex- 
cavated by J. W. Lytle of the Los An- 
geles Museum, assisted by William 
Strong, H. A. Wylde and Lydia Bowen. 


It is now under preparation at the mu- 
seum, where because of its unusual 
completeness it is regarded as a most 
important find. 

The creature belongs to the group of 
whalebone whales, whose modern rep- 
resentatives were a source of materials 
indispensable to the dressmaking indus- 
try back in the days of crinoline and 
wasp-waists. Their small throats, 
adapted to swallowing only the minute 
sea-animals strained out of the water by 
the great sieves of whalebone were the 
cause of much theological controversy 
during the same period. 


Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Chapel and Goddess Are 
Latest Finds at Ur 


shrine where travel- 
ago 


WAYSIDE 

ers four thousand years 
paused to ask the aid of their patron 
goddess is the latest discovery at Ur 
of the Chaldees. Four thousand years 
ago the last worshiper went out and 
left the door half open. The imprint of 
the door is still there in the earth. Word 
of the shrine discovery has just been 
received in this country from C. Leon- 
ard Woolley, field director of the joint 
expedition of Ur sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum and the 
British Museum. 

The goddess of the chapel was a lit- 
tle-known deity, Pa-Sag, called the pro- 
tector of desert paths. Describing her 
house of worship, Mr. Woolley writes: 

“It is a small, humble place, with a 
single room into which opened a tiny 
sanctuary. In the sanctuary niche stood 
a white limestone statue of the goddess 
Pa-Sag, which had been broken and 
mended with bitumen in antiquity. 

“In the main room was found a 
larger limestone statue of the goddess, 
fallen to the ground and with the head 
broken off. This statue shows to per- 
fection the flounced dress of the period, 
and on the head is represented the gold 
ribbon headdress such as the expedition 
found in the much earlier graves of the 
Cemetery at Ur.” 

The chapel is surprisingly complete, 
and undisturbed since the day it was 
last used, excavations have revealed. 
Various votive objects lay about the 
place. In front of the door was a lime- 
stone pillar crudely decorated with fig- 
ures of men and birds. In the street 
outside the shrine lay a terra cotta re- 
lief, two feet high, of the bull-footed 
demon who guarded the door. 


News Letter, February 21. 1931 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Survey Reveals 1930 as 
Country’s Healthiest Year 


EALTH workers are now wonder- 

ing whether the health record for 
1931 can be made to equal or better 
that of 1930. 

In spite of business depression and 
unemployment, 1930 was the healthiest 
year this country ever enjoyed, accord- 
ing to statistical reports of the Metro- 
litan Life Insurance Co., just issued. 
The company’s reports refer particularly 
to the industrial wage-earning popula- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Notable reductions in the death rate 
for tuberculosis, typhoid fever, the 
principal diseases of childhood, and 
pneumonia were found. The number of 
deaths from tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
and diseases of pregnancy and child- 
birth reached new low points. 

Suicides increased markedly, but this 
death rate was lower than previous high 
figures recorded in the period from 
1911 to 1916. 

The cancer death rate increased very 
slightly. 

Deaths from accidents 
during 1930 than in the previous year. 
This includes automobile fatalities 
which for the first time in 20 years 
showed a decline in the company’s re- 
ports. However, the drop was so small 
as to be considered of slight significance. 

The U. S. Bureau of Census has just 
reported an increase of 2 per cent. in 
automobile fatalities. 
News Letter, 
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MINING 


Rock Falls Prevented 
By Cooling Mine Air 

HE FALLING of coal from the 

roofs of coal mines can be prevented 
by cooling the intake air, J. H. Fletcher 
and S. M. Cassidy, Chicago engineers, 
have reported to the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

The continuous falling of roof coal 
in an Indiana mine during summer 
months, which endangered safety, ham- 
pered haulage, choked airways and 
broke trolley wires was shown to be 
due to the high temperature and not to 
the high moisture content of the air. A 
cooling plant installed there caused 
greater safety improvement in comfort 
and efficiency, and considerable reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 








LincolnScienceDesks 
Prove Room Savers 


at Minot, N. D. 








Now 2 rooms handle 72 more stu- 
dents daily than could 3 rooms 
furnished old way 
Saved moving Senior Science 
Department to Junior School 
Building 
It was sim a case at Minot, N. D. of mov- 
ing the entire Senior High School Science De 
partment over to the new Junior High School 
building or finding some way to make the 3 sci- 
ence rooms accommodate more students. Their 
problen vas success fully solved by the instal- 


student Lincoln Science Desks 
nd 1 demonstration desk in each of two rooms. 
The third roor was made into a combined 


storage and assroom. 


sixtee! 
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Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 
Tl irrangement provided better accom- 
modat for 7 re science students daily 
and re¢ ! capable of accommodating 
24 students 6 periods a day other than sci 
e! ur s I third room now accommo 
dates 144 st nt These added to the 72 extra 
s« t gives a total gain of 216 stu- 
dent a i s as a result of replacing old 
aboratory juipme with Lincoln Science 
Desk 
, y 
‘ 
] 
Lincoln Science Desk No. D-523 
If your school is crowded—needs more room— 
it you want to give more students a chance to 
study tl ciences, perhaps Lincoln Science Desks 
can make all this possible. If interested, write 
us your problem <nd the Kewaunee Engineering 
and Planning Department will gladly tell you 
how to refurnisl your science classrooms to ac- 
commodate the maximum number of students. 
This service is free and places you under no 
obligatior 
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It will be a pleasure to show you our exhibit at 


the N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
21-26, 1931 
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C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
206 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: New York Office: 
14 EB. Jackson Bivd 70 Fifth Avenue 
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What Babies Think About 


body twitches in attempted flight. His 
rapidly growing intelligence and curios- 
ity find expression in looking for the 
source of a sound, in following moving 
objects with his eyes and in imitating 
facial movements. In addition to the 
experimenting movements of the two- 
month-old infant, the three-month-old 
has commenced feeling objects, actively 
touching them and consciously explor- 
ing the mysterious world that surrounds 
his tiny person. 

When the baby is four months old, 
he has so developed socially that he ex- 
presses displeasure when an adult stops 
playing with him. Mentally he has ad- 
vanced to the point of active looking 
about in a new situation, of looking at 
an object while moving it and imitating 
facial expressions. 

After five months in the world, the 
infant imitates friendly and angry facial 
expressions. If he loses a toy, he looks 
for it and if the plaything is taken from 
him, he exhibits a defense reaction in 
protest. His increased bodily control 
permits him to turn from back to side 
and back again and to grasp an object 
in view with one hand. 

Sitting with support and the ability 
to distinguish between friendly and 
angry talking are achievements at six 
months. Showing displeasure at un- 
successful grasping and _ imitating 
sounds are other characteristics of be- 
havior at this aye level. 

The seven-month-old child begins 
crawling. He now responds to angry 
and pleasant facial expressions, with his 
own little gestures of rage or friendli- 
ness which show the grimaces are not a 
mere imitation. 

Crawling and sitting alone are char- 
acteristics of physical development of 
the average infant at eight months. One 
sign of his developing mentality is re- 
vealed by the child’s commencing to 
choose his toys instead of accepting 
without choice the one presented to his 
attention. If the chosen toy is removed, 
the child shows signs of displeasure and 
persists in his mood for a while there- 
alter. 

At nine months, the infant is so aloof 
from strangers that he must become ac- 
quainted before he extends his usual 


greetings. He also tries to arouse the 


attention of adults upon occasion and 
shows that he understands simple ges- 
His mental activity 


tures made to him. 


Continued from Page 119 
is evidenced by curiosity to see a hid- 
den object. 

For the ten-month-old baby, Prof. 
Buhler has devised a simple memory 
test. A toy, consisting of a ball and 
box, was given the child to play with 
for five minutes. This was then taken 
away and the box returned after thirty 
seconds with the ball missing. If the 
child remembers, he looks for the ball 
ind shows surprise because it is gone. 

At ten months, the child is able to 
stand with support. 

At the end of eleven months, the 
child is mentally advanced tc the point 
of pulling an object from the floor by 
the string which moors the toy to his 
cradle. He has learned to be afraid of 
unfamiliar things and imitates sounds. 
If a toy is held above the child in such 
a way that he cannot reach it from a 
lying position he is able to raise him- 
self to a sitting position to grasp it. 

These are only a few of the baby’s 
accomplishments, now that he has en- 
joyed the advantages of almost a year’s 
growth and experience in the world. 

Prof. Buhler purposely patterned her 
tests on the ordinary day by day life of 
the infant, for after all, children have 
to live in a day by day world and adapt 
themselves to it. There is more to life 
than merely being able to solve some 
arbitrary problem and so the tests take 
into account the baby’s physical control, 
his sociability, and his skill in handling 
objects, as well as his budding powers 
of reason. 

Simple and natural as the tests are, 
the psychologists were careful not to 
apply them as an arbitrary index of a 
baby’s development. Thus the children 
were not judged alone by the score they 
made on their own age level test but 
were allowed to show their skill in per- 
forming the tests for children a month 
older and a month younger than them- 


selves. Allowance was also made for 
baby’s moods. 
Four hundred babies between the 


ages of one and two years were tested 
in all. Findings of the tests agreed re- 
markably well with the judgment of 
physicians, nurses, and parents. 


The front cover illustration was chosen as typify- 
ing the spirit of the growing child. It is one of 32 
excellent photographs taken by Hedda Walther and 
published in Paul Eipper’s book Human Chil- 
dren."’ Copyright 1930 by the Viking Press, Inc., 
New York. Reproduced by permission. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 
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DR. E. V. McCOLLUM 


Nutrition expert, in his laboratory. 


THE NEWER KNOWLEDGE OF 
NUTRITION, The Use of Food for the 
Preservation of Vitality and Health. By 
E. V. McCollum. New York, 1918. 
Copyright 1918 by the Macmillan Co. 
Reprinted by special permission. 


HERE is a wide-spread belief that 

wheat is superior to the other cereals 
as a food. There is no experimental 
evidence that this is true. Rye, barley, 
oats and maize resemble wheat very 
closely in their dietary properties, and 
it is safe to say that these can entirely 
replace wheat in the diet of children, 
adults and invalids without the least 
detriment to health. Those who have 
become accustomed to the use of wheat 
bread, are attached to it principally be- 
cause of habit. Dietary habits become 
very firmly fixed and are hard to break 
away from. Millions in the Orient are 
greatly attached to rice as a food, and 
feel that they cannot live without it, 
whereas, we in America cannot bring 
ourselves to eat liberally of it in the 
simple and unappetizing form in which 
it is entirely acceptable in the Oriental. 
The Italian feels that no diet is satis- 
factory unless it contains macaroni. 
Garlic and other flavors which appeal 
to the appetite of certain peoples are 
disliked by others. These prejudices 
and many others are not expressions of 
physiological need, but are purely de- 
mands for something to which we have 
become accustomed. When properly 
cooked, cornmeal, oats and other cereals 
have never been shown to produce di- 
gestive disturbances from eating corn. 
Reports that the people of Belgium, 
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Protective Foods 


“A Classic of Science” 


Milk and Leafy Vegetables Keep You Healthy and Young 


when restricted to the scanty fare which 
could be furnished them after the occu- 
pation of their territory by Germany, 
suffered from digestive disturbances 
from eating corn bread, are not to be 
taken as evidence that the corn products 
were in themselves responsible for the 
trouble. They were the sequel of an in- 
adequate diet which impaired the vital- 
ity. 

Experiments have been described, 
showing that bolted wheat flour is in- 
ferior to whole wheat. If two pigeons 
are fed whole wheat and bolted flour 
respectively, while a third is allowed to 
fast, the first will remain in a state of 
apparent health for several weeks, the 
second will lose weight and die earlier 
than the fasting one. This does not 
mean that bolted flour is poisonous, but 
only that it is a more incomplete food 
than whole wheat. The pigeon which is 
fed whole wheat will succumb in the 
course of time, for whole wheat is not 
a complete food. The pigeon which 
fasts gradually wastes away, but slowly, 
because all the tissues decrease in 
volume and its physiological processes 
slow down. The bird which is fed the 
bolted flour dies earlier than the fasted 
one, because the burden of digesting and 
metabolizing a liberal intake of food re- 
quires that his metabolic processes go on 
at a rapid rate. When this demand is 
made upon it and its diet is so incom- 
plete that there can be no repair of its 
wasted tissues, it wears out the more 
quickly Such demonstrations do not 
constitute an argument against the use 
of wheat flour as a food. In so far as 
the latter supplies protein, energy and 
inorganic salts, it is a good food. What 
we should realize is that none of our 
vegetable foods or the meats are com- 
plete and ideal foods. Some are more 
deficient than others, and their deficien- 
cies are not all alike. Satisfactory nutri- 
tion is to be attained only through the 
employment of the right combinations 
of foods, and in such proportions as 
will insure that the resulting diet will be 
properly constituted. We should accept 
our natural foods for what they are, and 
make proper use of them, rather than 


condemn this or that one because it is 
lacking in some respect. 

It is fallacious reasoning to attempt to 
compare the money value of certain 
foods with certain others. We may 
safely compare the cost of the cereal 
grains or the legumes with each other, 
or with the tubers such as the potato or 
the sweet potato, or with the root foods. 
It is not possible to compare the cost of 
any of these with milk or the leafy vege- 
tables such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
Swiss chard, collards, Brussel sprouts, 
onions, lettuce, celery tops, spinach, 
turnip tops and other leaves employed 
as greens. Milk and the leafy vege- 
tables are to be regarded as protective 
foods. In some degree eggs are to be 
considered in the same class. Milk and 
the leafy vegetables should be taken in 
liberal amounts. The leaves should not 
be regarded as foods of low value be- 
cause their content of protein, fat and 
carbohydrate is low, and the content of 
water high. When compared on the 
basis of chemical composition they ap- 
pear inferior to seeds, but they have a 
peculiar value in their high content of 
fat-soluble A and of mineral elements, 
which makes them stand in a class by 
themselves among the vegetable food- 
stuffs. 


Predictions for Fruits 


No thorough studies of the dietary 
properties of fruits have yet been made, 
but from their known chemical com- 
position and biological functions as 
storage organs, their proper place in the 
diet can be predicted. They are good 
sources of mineral salts and of energy- 
yielding foods, the sugars. They are 
highly palatable and exert a favorable 
influence on the excretory processes of 
the kidneys and the intestine. Their 
liberal use in the diet should be en- 
couraged. 

From many questions asked by the 
public the author has gained the con- 
viction that faulty deductions have been 
drawn by others from experimental 
studies, which would lead the inexperi- 
enced reader to conclude that by the use 
of any seed products, or other food- 
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The FS has achieved a reputation as a school microscope of 
high quality because it is sturdy and simply constructed, 
yet is complete enough for secondary school and college 
laboratories. A range of magnifications from 20X to 430X 
answers every requirement of the school laboratory. 

The FS is equipped with the unusually satisfactory B & L 
Side Fine Adjustment. This adjustment is very slow in ac- 
tion and is exceedingly sensitive. It automatically ceases to 
act when the objective touches the slide, thus protecting 
both slide and objective from breakage. At least seven 
teeth are always in driving contact, insuring against lost 
motion and providing perfect control and increasing dur- 
ability. 

The stand is the same as our standard laboratory micro- 
scopes. 


Write for literature completely descriptive of the FS. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


644 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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stuffs of vegetable origin, whose func- 
tions are those of storage organs, that 
diets can be prepared which are so satis- 
factory as to make it feasible to dispense 
with a liberal intake of the food-stuffs 
which we have designated as protective 
foods. These can be shown to be based 
upon failure to fully appreciate what 
constitutes a satisfactory demonstration 
of the adequacy of a diet. Mankind 
will do well to avoid such diets which 
may, as Golderger has suggested, place 
one in ‘‘a ‘twilight’ zone within which a 
very slight change in any of the dietary 
components may cause an important 
shift of balance.” . . . 

Liberal consumption of all of the essen- 
tial constituents of a normal diet, 
prompt digestion and absorption and 
prompt evacuation of the undigested 
residue from the intestine before exten- 
sive absorption of products of bacterial 
decomposition of take 
place, are the optimum conditions for 
the maintenance of vigor and the char- 
acteristics of youth. Such a dietary 
régime can be attained only by supple- 
menting the seed products, tubers, roots 
and meat, which must constitute the 
bulk of the diet of man, with the pro- 
tective foods, milk and the leafy vege- 
tables. 

The results of the study of several 
representatives of each of the different 
classes of food-stuffs has led the author 
to the conclusion that, while it is not de- 
sirable to relegate to the background 
any of the fundamental knowledge of 
food-stuffs which can be obtained by 
chemical methods, and by respiration 
and digestion studies, the fundamental 
basis of nutrition can best be imparted 
to the public through the adoption of a 
biological classification of the natural 
food-stuffs on the basis of their func- 
tion. Foods other than milk and eggs 
of both animal and vegetable origin 
may be arranged into groups according 
to whether they represent principally, 
functioning active protoplasm, or de- 
posits of reserve food material, or in 
animal tissues, highly specialized con- 
tractile tissues. From their biological 
function their dietary properties can be 
fairly accurately predicted. This idea, 
together with the knowledge that milk, 
eggs and the leafy vegetables, the pro- 
tective foods, are so constituted as to 
correct the dietary deficiencies of the 
seeds, tubers, roots and meat, should 
form the central idea in the teaching of 
the science of nutrition. . 

News Letter, February 21, 1931 
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This is the reason for this remarkable book! 


OU are writing to express your objection to the policy a friend is pursuing 
Naturally, it requires tact. What word expresses the explicit degree of your 
disapproval? Shall you admonish or criti-ize? Rebuke or reprimand? Or is there a 
better word you can’t recall at the moment? 


Turn to March and choose, in « few seconds, your exact word from the 72 verbs 


in our language expressing disapproval. 


fulness of this 


rus Dictionary. 


HIS is the essence of the great help- 
Treasure House of 


Words and Knowledge—March’s Thesau- 


"Pegg what March offers you. In- 
stead of a vocabulary limited by your 
memory, it places the whole living lan- 
guage at your command. Instead of “blind 
man’s buff’ hunting or guessing, you mere- 


The use of the right word is of utmost 
importance. For words have amazing 
powers. They launch great corporations, 
move nations, change history. To their 





ly flip a few pages and have the word 
you need, grouped with related words, 
clearly defined, with words of opposite 
meaning in adjoining columns. 





To the writer it ie 
an unending source 
of inspiration. 


The business men 
finds through it « 
new clarity and 








forcefulness im 
presentation of : 
ideas. richest treasures. 


But every day men lose opportunities, lose pres- 
tige, fail because of unwise choice of their words. 
The world judges you by your words. Dream 
great dreams, conceive big ideas, but if you 


can’t express them clearly you achieve 
an undeserved reputation for loose think- 


skilled masters they bring the world’s 







With arrow-like directness and 
speed, it gives you the power of the 
right word. 


This is why thousands of copies are 
being used in business and votenaaal 
offices, as well as in schools and homes. 

This is why a leading writer's pub- 
lication advised its readers that if they 


ing. could afford but one book to select 
March's Thesaurus Dictionary. 
ITH such power awaiting one’s This new Edition, 
command, why has it seemingly with the Amplified and 


been locked beyond reach? With all of 
the rich expressiveness of the English 
Language, how utterly exasperating not 
to be able to remember or find the one 
word to visualize an important idea, or 
express your exact shade of meaning! 


From the time of 
Dr. Johnson's first Dic- 


know the word, here is 
its meaning.” The or- 
dinary thesaurus, book 
of synonyms, or vocab- 
ulary book has fallen 
‘short of real usefulness 
by either giving no meanings to the words 
listed or offering fragmentary definitions 
of little value. 





To the educator it 
offers the ideal 
method of teaching 
better choice of 
words. 


1H 


yi 


cTION ARY| 


or 
“pDGE 


] 
; 
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Revised Appendix, con- 
tains many additional 
word facts. The im- 
portant words of lead- 
ing arts and sciences, 
for instance, compiled 
by Science Service, Inc. 
Complete chapters on Grammar, Compo- 





The ideal reference 
book for the home. 


fs sition, Word Derivations, Geographic 
tionary to the present, * Facts and Americana. 

lexicographers have >— House ve 

said, in effect, “If you “te The coupon below offers you the op- 


portunity to 


Test March in your own home or 
office—at our risk. 


See for yourself what complete mastery of 
the language its 1462 pages give you. Try it 
for ten days on your word questions. 

If you don’t find in that time that it has 
become indispensable, you have but to return 
it and the trial has cost you nothing. 





It took a man with the experience 
and knowledge of Professor Francis 
Andrew March, a philologist of unques- 
tionable authority, to give to the world 
this book which truly unlocks the lan- 
guage—which not only guides the user 
to the right word, but defines it so 
Clearly that there is no doubt of its 
meaning and fitness for his purpose— 
March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 


| Dept. SC-2, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Please send me (postpaid in U. S.—express 
Canada) the new Amplified Edition of March’s 

| rus Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery, and if I 
keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month for three 

| months. Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 cash with 
order 

| If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will 

| return it in good condition within 10 days and you are 





aid in 
hesau- 


to refund my $3.75. 
Dy “sevicsares pO ed ceeseceshéceeesenes ener anes 


Address 
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BLAKISTON 


Invites you to visit Booth 34 at the N. E. A. 


SEE THE NEW 


“FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE” 


Written by 


GARFIELD A. BOWDEN, 
University School, Cincinnati 


Most textbooks in General Science are open to one or two criticisms; either, in an 
effort to simplify the treatment and popularize the content the authors have gone so 
far that there is little to challenge the efforts and interest of the pupils of Junior High 
School grade, or, if they have presented a more serious treatment of phases of science 
they have failed to cover the field of the ninth grade child’s interests and needs. 


This new book is comprehensive. All the material has been shown in actual use 
to be of proper difficulty. New terms are italicized when they are introduced and a full 
definition is given. The illustrations are car>fully selected to clarify specific points and 
definite references are made to each illustration. The organization of the book is into 
units and studies. The approach to the units is by way of experimental exploration of 
the field which may be done by the children working independently or by teacher 


demonstration. 


Ready in February 
List Price $1.68 
7. BLAKISTON'S SON & CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS me s PHILADELPHIA 
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BOTANY 


Nature ‘Ramblings 


By FRANK THONE 
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Spider Crabs 


W' ARE used to crabs mostly as 
delicacies of the table, usually 


served up, for the sake of “atmosphere,” 
cooked and stuffed back into their own 
shells. The edible crabs of the world 
belong to a relatively small group of 
species. The inedible kinds of crabs 
outnumber the species of positive eco- 
nomic value many fold in number, and 
include a host of species of interesting 
and often weird appearance. 

Prominent among these are the 
spider-crabs. These are true crabs, all 
right, and no more related to spiders 
than are other crabs. They are given 
the name simply because so many of 
them are long-legged, and because some 
species are swift and spider-like in their 
movements. 

These generalizations, however, do 
not hold throughout the whole com- 
munity of spider-crabs. Some of them, 
presumably, started out long-legged 
and long-clawed like the rest, and in 
the course of time evolved into short, 
blocky, rocky-looking individuals. 

As a group, the spider-crabs incline 
to a deep-water habitat. Some of the 
strangest of them are dredged up from 
the dark abysses where no ray of sun- 
light penetrates and where the only 
light ever seen is the phosphorescence 
of various fishes and other forms of ma- 
tine animal life. These deep-water 
spider-crabs are likely to have exceed- 
ingly long but exceedingly thin legs, 
so that they look like harvestmen or 
daddy-long-legs. This is presumed to 
indicate a high development of the 
sedentary habit, especially when it is 
combined, as it sometimes is, with a 
relatively ponderous development of the 
claws. 

1931 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Oil Pools Are 


21, 


1931 


Nurseries For 


Strange Species of Fly 


N INCREDIBLE fly that spends its 

infancy at the bottom of pools of 
oil, which is almost instantly fatal to 
most insects, is described in an article 
by Dr. W. H. Thorpe of the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, London. It 
answers to the appropriate scientific 
name Psilopa petrolit. 

The fly is found only in parts of 
the California oil field. Its larval life 
is spent entirely in shallow pools of 
waste oil, left after refinery processes 
have removed the more volatile frac- 
tions, such as gasoline and petroleum 
naphtha. 

Like all insects and insect larvae, it 
must have air to breathe. It comes to 
the surface when it feels short of 
oxygen, and protrudes a sort of pefi- 
scope arrangement, drawing in a supply 
and then submerging again. 

The fly has been known for a good 
many years, but not much study has 


been made of its habits. Dr. L. O. 
Howard of the Bureau of Entomology, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
one of the first to report on it. In an 
article written thirty years ago, he as- 
sumed that it fed on the remains of 
other insects that had perished in the 
oil. Later entomologists were inclined 
to doubt this, and credited the larvae 
with the ability to digest the heavy 
crude-oil residue. 

To settle this problem, Dr. Thorpe 
raised a number of the larvae in clear 
oil, where he could watch their be- 
havior. He gave part of them food 
consisting of ground-up insects. The 
rest he left unfed. The fed larvae 
passed through their life-cycle success- 
fully in a large percentage of cases, and 
came out as full-grown flies. The un- 
fed ones died almost to the last fly, a 
very few surviving by eating the dead 
bodies of their companions. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 
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The Ideal Outdoor Glass for Nature Study, Camp- 
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No. 088 


This glass combines a suitable power with a wide field of view and with an 
illumination that is unexcelled. The optical and mechanical construction gsur- 
passes anything of its type. Body is of aluminum alloy covered with black 
vulcanite—2 cross bars. 40 mm. object lens. Field of view at 1000 yards 119 
yards. Height 41¢”. Weight 16 oz. Supplied with loop and neck strap in black 
leather field case with carrying strap. 
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* First Glances at New Books 


History 
Letr ERIKSSON, DISCOVERER OF 


America A.D. 1003—Edward F. Gray 

Oxford Univ. Press, 188 p., $7.50. 
Relative reliability of the Greenland 
and Iceland versions of what happened 
on the Vinland voyages is dealt with 
very carefully in this appraisal of an 
old, never completely settled problem. 
The author concludes that Vinland is 
to be geographically located in the Cape 
Cod region. This view receives support 
from a number of geographical and 


other local details which the author 
finds have not been heretofore appre- 
ciated. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 
Aviation 

Airports—Henry V. Hubbard, Mil- 


ler McClintock, Frank B. Williams- 
Harvard Press, 190 p., $3.50. As the 
first publication in the series of Har- 
vard City Planning Studies, conducted 
by the Graduate School of City Plan- 
ning at Harvard, this volume should 
prove of real value to those charged 
with providing airports for the cities 
of America. The airport is considered 
in relation to the city itself and there 
are also sections of the book devoted 
to airport administration and the law 


of airports 


Science News Letter, February 21. 1931 


Biography 

THomas Say—Harry B. Weiss and 
Grace M. Ziegler—Thomas, 260 p., $5. 
The authors have placed in their debt 
all American naturalists and all his- 
torians interested in Owens’ efforts at 
the establishment of a communistic so- 
ciety at New Harmony. The materials 
on the life of this founder of American 
entomology have hitherto been scat- 
tered in a vast variety of corners; it is 
a joy to see them here assembled into 
an excellent mosaic portrait. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Botany 
PLANT EcoLocy—W. B. MacDougal 
Lea and Febiger, 338 p., $3. A 
second and revised edition of a success- 
ful text. 
News Letter, February 21, 1931 


octence 


Botany 

FLORA OF THE LANCETILLA VALLEY, 
HonpburAs—Paul C. Standley—Field 
Museum, 418 p., 68 pl., $3. Though 
limited (for the sake of biting off a 
chewable mouthful) to a single small 


area in Central America, this publica- 
tion will be of use to botanists ranging 
outside the single valley which is its 
modest ambit. And since this valley is 
easily accessible, botanists with only a 
little time at their disposal for a tropical 
scouting trip may wish to use it as a 
“sample.” 


Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Psychology-Physiology 

PHYSIQUE AND INTELLECT—Donald 
G. Paterson—Century, 304 p., $2.50. 
An excellent review of the statistical 
evidence, or rather lack of evidence, that 
there exists any relation between the 
state of a person’s health or his physical 
make-up, and his mental ability or rate 
of development. 
News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Science 


Electricity 

AMBER TO AMPERES—Ernest Green- 
wood—Har pers, 332 p., $4. The glori- 
fication of the social and economic his- 
tory of electricity through thirty-five 


centuries. It is full of facts so gar- 
nished as to make their assimilation 
easy. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


Zoology-Public Health 

RAT PROOFING BUILDINGS AND 
PREMISES—James Silver, W. E. Crouch 
and M. C. Betts—Government Printing 
Office, 26 p., Sc. Most of us would 
rather have snakes around the place 
than rats. This publication of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture gives tested 
and approved methods for keeping 
them out. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 


History 

LIBRARIES AND MusEUMS—Sir Fred- 
etick Kenyon—Ernest Benn, London, 
79 p., 6d. While written primarily for 
British readers, to acquaint them with 
the development of their own institu- 
tions, this small pamphlet has a more 
general appeal. The chapters on an- 
cient libraries and museums, particu- 
larly, are full of interesting detail. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 19381 


Physics 
EXPERIMENTS IN ATOMIC SCIENCE 
FOR THE AMATEUR—James L. Clifford 
—Gorham Press, 119 p., $1.50. The 
amateur is told how to perform experi- 
ments with radioactive substances, ultra- 
violet light, and other agencies not usu- 
ally dealt with in cellar laboratories. 


General Nescience 

BONERS—By Those Who Pull Them, 
compiled by Alexander Abingdon— 
Viking Press, 102 p., $1. Geometry 
teaches us to bisex angels. The dodo is 
a bird that is nearly decent now. The 
whole world, except the United States, 
lies in the temperate zone. In brief, suc- 
cinct, authoritative chapters like these, 
the strength (of diaphragmatic convul- 
sion) that has been ordained out of the 
mouths of babes convinces us at last 
that there are new things under the sun, 
if we only have the ignorance to think 
of them and the innocence to write 
them down on examination papers. The 
only appropriate illustrator for an en- 
cyclopedia of howlers like this little 
volume is, of course, the eminent Dr, 
Seuss; although his drawings could not 
possibly improve the text they un- 
doubtedly embellish it. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 


Geology 


LivinG AFRICA— Bailey Willis — 
Whittlesey House, 320 p., $4. A de- 
tective and adventure story is this geo- 
logical saga of Africa. Interpolated be- 
tween a technical but lively written 
statement of the African geological 
problem and its answer, the reader will 
find the running account of Dr. Willis’ 
African wanderings. The whole book 
is a convincing demonstration of the 
joy of being a rambling geologist. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 


Political Science 

HANDBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF Na- 
TIONS SINCE 1920—Denys P. Myers— 
World Peace Foundation, 320 p., $2. 
A handbook of world codperation a3 
conducted through the League of Na- 
tions during the present decade. 
News Letter, February 21, 1981 


Science 


Nature Study 

STORIES BY SEASONS—Helen von 
Kolnitz Hyer—Marshall Jones, 180 p, 
$1.75. A nature book for children, 
beginning its tale in autumn and carty- 
ing it through until the return of spring. 


Attractively illustrated by R. Bruce 
Horsfall. 

Science News Letter, February 21, 1981 
Botany 

THE CYPERACEAEN OF CENTRAL 


AMERICA — Paul C. Standley — Field 
Museum, 53 p., 25c. Of interest to 


taxonomic botanists. 
Science News Letter, February 21, 1931 

















